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FREEDOM'S HEART 


A Cable to Kalgoorlie 

A cable has been stirring the hearts of the people of 
Kalgoorlie in Western Australia. 

“ I am quite well; read Psalm 23,” cabled a London 
woman to an anxious sister in Kalgoorlie, who then read: 

The Loyd is my Shepherd. I shall not want. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff, they comfort me. 

So touched was everyone at this word picture of the 
calm courage of bombed Londoners that the Mayor of 
Kalgoorlie immediately opened a fund for the bomb 
victims. Workers are paying a voluntary tax each pay 
dav which will give £20,000 in a year for patriotic purposes. 

LEAPS UP 



Is It the Trumpet Call of Pericles Resounding in the Mountains? 


W ordsworth’s heart leapt up when be 
beheld a rainbow in the sky; our hearts 
most surely leapt up in those November 
days when it seemed as if the ancient Greeks hud 
risen from their graves. Was it the trumpet call 
of Pericles resounding in the mountains, the 
clarion of Demosthenes summoning his county's 
hosts to the Battle of Freedom ? 

Once more in the long story of this world the 
Greeks have clothed themselves with immortality. 
They have written a shining chapter in the bitter 
history of this war, and the Island in the west 
salutes the Peninsula and the Islands of the east. 

We, too, have something of the ancient empires 
in our blood; we are touched with the glory of 
Rome in the great days before it fell so low, and 
well may we clasp hands with these brave Greeks 
whose glory illumined the world before the Roman 
Empire had a name. Onlj’ a Pericles could do 
justice to the triumphant thrill his race has once 
more sent through the hearts of all free men. 

The Crucifixion of Good Friday 

For what is it that has happened ? It had Ioig 
seemed that the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome were things belonging to 
the past, but we have seen in our time the rise of a 
blacksmith’s son who would be Caesar. We have 
heard him shouting from the housetops like these 
who must impress by sound and fury and not by 
the truth of what they say. 

We have seen him fawning on the powerful and 
lying to the weak. We have seen him apiig 
Machiavelli and playing Judas, bringing bask 
into the life of Europe the public policy of the 
Inquisition, of murder and torture, of theft and 
perfidy. We have heard him shriek to the mothers 
of Rome that their glory in the world was to feed 
his war machine with men. .We have seen him. 
crucify one nation on Good Friday and choke 
another with his poison gas after having sworn 
to both his faithful friendship. He was the first 
of the brigands in this new age of Europe, the 
braggart, the bully, and the cheat, Mussolini. 

Judas of Rome 

He sold his country to the Nazis hated by his 
people, yet when the war began he broke his word 
and kept out till he felt safe. When France was 
helpless he stabbed her in the back, and, seeing his 
master trample down small countries, he looked 
around for the smallest he could trample on. He 
ordered Greece to surrender to him at three o’clock 
in the morning. He has eight million bayonets 
behind him, he says, and Greece has seven millirn 
people. Let Athens tremble. 

gUT it is Rome that is trembling, and Mussolini 
who is shivering in his shoes. The Greeks have 
driven him out and kicked him across Albania. 
It is the first time the Axis has been kicked out 
anywhere. The wages of sin is death ; the wages 
of treachery are disgrace, defeat, and death. Frc m 
east to west of Europe the braggart is now seen lor 
what he is, a Caesar made of putty. 

We do not know whether his master,will rescue 
him from his distress, but certain it is that the 
whole wide world has been held spellbound by the 
courage of the Greeks.' It has lifted up the hearts 
of free men everywhere, strengthened doubting 


The Spirit of Greece, Pallas Athene 


cravens, and given new hope to the oppressed. 
We may call it a miracle, like Dunkirk, but it is in 
truth nothing but the difference between having 
something good to fight for and having nothing. 

W E . remember being kept awake all night in Pisa 
long ago by little gangs of youths marching and 
shouting in the streets. It seemed to us incredible 
that in that small city, with one of the noblest 
scenes in Europe round the corner, with the 
tradition of Galileo and the age-old beauty that all 
the world goes to see, it should be possible for 
gangs of youths to disturb the peaceful night. 
Little did we dream what the end of it would be, 
for it was the beginning of Mussolini, of Fascism, 
of the overthrow of the civilised institutions of 
Europe and the return of the brigands to power. 

How Robots Fight 

The glory of Italy and all its wonders is nothing 
to them. The centuries of achievement, the 
thought of Cimabue and Giotto and Donatello and 
Bramante and Raphael and Michael Angelo is 
nothing to them. The small chapel John Ruskin 
thought the loveliest place in Europe, the pictures 
of Fra Angelico, the little room full of Della 
Robbias, Garibaldi on his horse looking to the 
Seven Hills, the marvellous portrait gallery that 
runs across the Arno, the cathedral of Siena on the 
hilltop of Assisi, the gondolas gliding down the 
Grand Canal, and the miraculous San Marco—all 
these are nothing to the Mussolini robots who led 
the way to the break-up of Christian civilisation 
and the restoration of the idols in the heart of Rome. 

When robots fight there are no comets seen, no 
shining star ; there is no spirit in them. They 
are but totalitarian cogs. When men fight for their 
lives and freedom the Spirit of God Himself is in 
them, and they cannot fail. 

So we see the beginning of the great victory 
that is dawning on the world—not tomorrow, not 
perhaps on the Greek Peninsula, but certainly 
somewhere in the sight of men before many years 
have passed. What has happened in Greece will 
happen in Europe. It may be that Greece has 
tribulations yet to come, but the spirit of her 
fathers is in her sons, and the name of Koritsa 
lives in her story with Thermopylae. 

Jt is not for nothing that destiny has chosen a 

little nation to lead the offensive against the new 
barbarians and to bring them down ; it is that all 
the world may see that the future of the world is 
not with brutish powers but with the spirit of man. 

Down the Ages Runs the Thread 

The naked powers of heathendom have hurled 
themselves against a little host with the spirit 
bequeathed to it by the age-old masters of the 
world, and the descendants of the mighty are 
being worth} 7 of their ancient pride. They fight 
against the powers of steel with those mysterious 
powers within the soul of man, and Nature herself 
is on their side. She has preserved in them the 
quality of the noblest race of men who ever 
achieved distinction in the world. 

Down through the ages runs the thread of 
human courage, human sacrifice, the human 
longing to be free. Down the ages man has been 
sifting the wheat from the chaff, preserving the 

Continued on oaae 2 
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Wanted, a Saviour 
For France 

From a French Correspondent in America 


Little News 
Neels 


i 


n this grave crisis, when France 
is at the crossways, we who 
love that beautiful country are 
filled with deep anxiety. 

. We recognise that France 
needs a leader, a man who can 
rouse the spirit of liberty and 
freedom, a man around' whom 
the French may rally, who can 
direct the formation of a new, 
honest, and strong Government 
able to cope with the present 
most difficult conditions. You 
may ask : “ What manner of man 
should this leader be ? " I 
answer : " A second Gambetta, 
a statesman and a patriot who 
might be compared in force of 
character with the man to whom 
France owed her Republic.” 

Gambetta’s Words 

In his broadcast to the French 
nation Mr Churchill thus evoked 
the memory of this great patriot: 

" Remember the words which 
Gambetta uttered after 1870 
about the future of France and 
what was to come : Think of it 
always, speak of it never." 

However, there are other 
words of Gambetta which seem 
even more important, words 
which my grandfather heard and 
of which he often loved to remind 
us. Gambetta was Premier of 
France at the time. In his last 
pronouncement he declared :, ,, 

I have seen enough to entitle 
me "to say this : at the cost of 
whatever sacrifice, never break with' 
the English Alliance. ' Remember ' 
that the English only respect those , 
allies who respect themselves. 

How many of us remember the 
details of Gambetta’s 'life and 
achievements ? • He was born in 
the little town of Cahors, where'' 
his., father was a grocer. The boy 
soon proved remarkably gifted. 
When he was not talking he was 
reading br writing. At ten he 
wrote in one of his note-books. ; 

“ Down with Louis Bonaparte !- 
Vive la Liberte ! ” 

Universal Suffrage 

As he grew up his father 
decided that he should study 
law; but politics soon became 
his real interest, and he turned 
to it with ardour. Napoleon the 
Third reigned in those days, but 
opposition to his imperial regime 
was increasing. Gambetta found 
himself in the thick of the fight. 
He made speech after speech. 

There is one sovereignty— 
that of the people,” he declared. 


“ Universal suffrage ' is the in¬ 
strument of that sovereignty. 
It can have no power unless it is 
completely free.” 

He spoke more boldly and 
more eloquently than any other 
man, and soon became a deputy. 

Early in 1870 the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out and 
Napoleon the Little left Paris 
to take command of the troops. 
But the war pursued a terrible 
course. Sedan was fought and lost. 

Paris Encircled 

On September 4 both the 
Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies held a solemn night 
meeting. From the streets below, 
jammed with people, came ex¬ 
cited shouts demanding a Re¬ 
public. Gambetta realised that 
the time for action had come. 
He appeared at a window, bare¬ 
headed,- and proclaimed the 
Republic, while the crowds round 
the City Hall roared approval. 

A newGovernmentwasformed, 
but how was it to function ? How 
could it communicate with the' 
rest of the country ? The German 
invasion had spread; Paris was 
encircled by the enemy. As time 
pressed, it was decided to send a 
delegate to Tours. The choice fell 
on Gambetta, who was given 
full powers and. left by balloon. 

In Tours he quickly gathered 
fresh farces about him. After 
organising an army which 
checked the invasion he began a 
campaign, to; awaken France to 
the cause of freedom. He went 
everywhere, explaining, exhort¬ 
ing, convincing. The Republic was 
proclaimed, but it had to be estab¬ 
lished, and only a Republic could 
: solve the problems of the day. 

A Government of Liberty 

But a heated imperialism 
began personal attacks on Gam¬ 
betta. He was insulted in the 
streets and in the trains. How¬ 
ever, after five long years the 
republican ideals triumphed. A 
constitution was adopted by the 
narrow majority of one vote. 

Gambetta had been in the - 
limelight fourteen years when he 
passed on, and then, at last, 
France raised her voice to praise 
him, for she felt that in losing 
him she had lost the most 
passionately devoted of her sons. 
What great soul can we find now 
with the spirit of Gambetta to 
unite France and to form again 
a Government of Liberty ? 


Freedom s Heart Leaps Up 


Continued trom page 1 
good, rejecting the bad, and 
something there is in the heart 
of man which holds fast to that 
which is good. All the habits of 
our lives, all the thoughts we 
have cherished, all the hopes we 
have built up, come to our aid 
when the things that are dearer 
than life are challenged. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr 
Churchill has said, that we have 
become stronger with the danger 
we have to face. It is Nature 
herself that makes it so, for it 
is scientifically true that in a 
sudden hour of peril something 
mysterious in a man comes to his 
aid.and gives him strength. It. 
is something the plotter,, the 


conspirator, the bully, the robot, 
and all the aimless, brainless 
youths of Nazidom and Fascism 
have not yet learned, and it will 
bring them down. 

A man is more than princi¬ 
palities and powers; there is 
truly a divinity in him, as Sir 
Thomas Browne said centuries 
ago, something that was before 
the elements, and owes no 
homage to the sun. It is rising 
in free men all the world over, 
and it will sweep back these 
waves of horror arid destruction 
and set mankind on the way to a 
world of ordered freedom. With 
justice for all peoples and the 
opportunity of happiness for ’ 
■every land. Arthur Mee 


One quarter of the Flouse of 
Commons has been' changed by 
by-elections since the lastGeneral 
Election in 1935. 

Nearly five tons of tomatoes were 
grown in Margate’s public parks 
iast summer. 

A letter front Sweden to a friend in 
Johannesburg was so heavily censored 
that, only one sentence could be. 
deciphered: XVe are full of beans. 

Blind owners of talking-books 
in America have-sent for blind 
people in this country 300,000 
gramophone needles. 

Children’s shoes are badly wanted 
for evacuees and may be sent to 
Mrs H. G. Mann, Little Shoe Fund, 
Abbey Lodge, Regent’s Park, N W. 

The Bernard Baron Trust has 
distributed £43,000 between 360 
hospitals and other charities, making 
more than half a million so given 
since Mr Baron's death. 

A mammoth’s tooth has been 
found at Swalecliffe, revealed by 
a fall of cliff. 

A London postman was delayed 
an hour on his round by having to 
pick up letters blasted out of his bag. 

Microphones are being installed 
in Blackburn buses for conductors to 
call out the stages during Blackout. 

We hear, not for the first time, 
of a little evacuee in the country 
(this time from Southgate) who 
was much perturbed at having 
to eat a chicken from a farm, 
saying that in London chickens 
always came from a shop. 

Three African House Surgeons 
of the African Hospital at Lagos 
have been appointed as Medical 
Officers in Nigeria. 

Guide and Scout 
News Reel 

Australian soldiers were guests 
at a Broadstoue Campfire this 
year and contributed several 
songs and stunts ; and French 
Scouts told thrilling tales of their 
experiences in France. 

David Cotgreave has been 
awarded a Certificate of Gallantry, 
He put out three incendiary bombs 
and helped in fighting a fire. He 
then searched every garden in the 
neighbourhood to make sure his job 
was complete before leaving. 

Scouts ■ of the 1st Ystrait . Troop 
■ assembled, folded, packed, and 
counted 12,330 envelopes and pam¬ 
phlets at the local Blind Institute; 
they then distributed the envelopes. 

A mobile team of Guiders, 
ready to be of service where most 
needed, has for some weeks been 
running a canteen for the Pioneer 
Corps in Essex, relieving the Red 
Cross in the caves at Chislehurst, 
and helping at Coventry. 

Guides of Alexandria have made 
a thousand fly whisks from strips 
of coloured materials, arid have sent 
them to the troops in the Western 
Desert. 

THINGS SEEN 

Refreshment Car Special on 
London’s Underground. 

A pile of planks and window- 
frames near a bomb crater, 
labelled Firewood—Free to the 
Public. 

Flowering on a Kent hilltop in 
December : 

Violet, Canterbury bell, Christ¬ 
mas rose, gentian, valerian, 
honeysuckle, rose, geum, snap¬ 
dragon,. chrysanthemum, peri¬ 
winkle, yellow jasmine, campan¬ 
ula, hydrangea, nepeta, genista, 
marigold, ling, aubrietia. 


The Convoy Which 
Saved the Island 

Then and Now 


Jt would seem that those who 
. were not acquainted with the 
Convoy scheme which saved the 
nation in the last war too 
readily accepted the statement 
that Convoy would again per¬ 
form the same service in this. 

The fact is that it was not Con¬ 
voy as such, but Convoy under cer¬ 
tain conditions that secured our 
suppliesandsavedourshipsbefore. 

When the United States came 
into the Great. War early in 
1917 it became possible to con¬ 
centrate shipping in the Atlantic 
and to form Atlantic convoys 
escorted by three great navies, 
of Britain, America, and France. 

An Atlantic path was thus 
made so safe that the loss of 
ships in Atlantic convoys was 
negligible.: 

Moreover, the United States 
was so great a supplier of war 
goods that as an ally it was her 
special interest to send munitions 
and other supplies while she 
built up an army. 

Now the case is very different, 
for these reasons : . 

1. America, although, aiding 
by selling us war goods, has. 


under her Neutrality Act, to 
leave us to pay cash for them 
and to fetch them by our own 
ships. This is under the famous 
Cash-and-Carry clause which is 
now nearly four years old. 

2. France is no' longer in the 
war, and her warships no longer 
aid Atlantic convoys. 

3. Our owri warship ' escorts 
are not numerous enough, and 
many that might serve the 
purpose are fighting in the 
Mediterranean. 

4. The German submarines, 
which before were confined to 
their own inadequate sea-bases, 
are now able to use the entire 
sea-coast from the north of 
Norway to Spain. 

5. The British Fleet, by an 
act of insufferable ingratitude, 
is unable to use the bases in Eire, 

6. Ships are now attacked not 
only by submarine and surface 
craft, but by aircraft. 

An Atlantic Convoy under the 
scheme of 1917 was a trap for 
submarines ; now. it appears 
that too often it is no more than 
a big target for them- 


Fewer Apples & No Bananas 


'J’he apple shortage is accom¬ 
panied by a-Food Ministry 
ban on the import of bananas. 

It will surprise many people 
to be informed that before the 
war bananas represented a fifth 
of tlifeentire Trait consumption 
of our land. ' The loss of the 
banana is thus a severe blow at 
our diet. 

But it must be accepted, for 
our need for war supplies must 
be satisfied, and ships are being 
sunk more quickly than they 
are being built. 

Smith Minor strongly sup¬ 
ports -the doctor’s view that 
the Ministry of Food should 
encourage the importation and 


consumption' of' apples. And, 
whatever our young friend 
thinks, there can be no doubt 
whatever that apples are iio 
luxury, but a. most .important 
and health-giving food. 

Our people .have had to give . 
up their usual summer holiday ; 
they have to work harder while 
changing and stinting their diet, 
enduring bad.lighting conditions, 
and in many cases suffering loss 
of sleep iri badly ventilated 
shelters. The winter will accen¬ 
tuate the evils already endured. 
In this all-important matter of' 
diet the Ministry of Food could 
do few better things than to 
encourage the eating of apples. 


Galloping To Death 


W/’ild animals, however great 
their powers of speed, do not 
exert their force for more than 
brief periods at a time, but hold 
it in reserve to enable them to 
escape immediate danger, then 
relapse into walking. 

Another proof of this truth 
is furnished by the melancholy 
end of Boxer, a giraffe of the 
Zoo which galloped herself to 
death after a bomb had fallen 
near her stable at the Zoo. 
Sinking exhausted after racing 
round her enclosure for more 
than two hours, she died of 
heart-strain. 

This little tragedy lends point 
to the practice of hunters who 
take elands alive in the African 
wilds, either to harness to white 
men’s carts or to cross the seas 
for exhibition in zoological col¬ 
lections. 

No one can capture an adult 
wild eland, for the . animal 
weighs more than a ton and can 
outrun the swiftest horse. The 
young ones can, however, be run 
down. When they are caught 
. the danger is that they may die 
of strained heart or from chill 
following the great heat which 


their flight has occasioned in a 
body unfitted to it. 

When caught they are at once 
given an injection of a sedative 
drug, wrapped in a. great rug, 
and left to fall asleep. They do 
not -wake for 24 hours, by which 
time they are rested, calm, and 
refreshed, and ready to accept 
kindness at. the hands of their 
captors. If left unattended they 
would immediately die. 

The Stranger In 
The House 

“I come among you as a 
stranger, and all the more 
strange because I cannot see 
you," said Mr D. B. Hunter 
in the Legislative Assembly at 
Sydney the other day. ' 

The first blind man elected 
to Parliament in New South 
Wales, Mr Hunter spoke from 
notes in Braille, and a full 
House applauded his suggestion 
that the time was ripe for the 
State to compel the parents 
of children who were deaf, 
blind, or dumb to see that they 
went to school and were given 
a chance in life. ■ 
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The Life of a 

'J’sie New South Wales flying 
doctor is a very good fellow. 

Not long ago he received an 
urgent call from ICaleentha 
Siding, about roo miles from 
Broken Hill. For hours rail- 
rvaymen had worked to make a 
paddock into a landing field, 
but there were so many rabbit 
burrows in it that the doctor 
could not use it, and had to 
make a landing farther down the 
line. The father of the patient 
met him with a railway tricycle. 

Another day lately, while fly¬ 
ing near Adelaide, Dr Woods 
ran into such a fierce dust- 
storm that the pilot could not 


Flying Doctor 

get out of it, even though he 
took the machine up to 6ooo 
feet, where the wind was blow¬ 
ing 65 miles £,n hour. They 
were forced to land at a little 
town 40 miles from Adelaide, 
where Dr Wooes got a bicycle 
and rode a mile to the nearest 
telephone. Then he arranged 
for a car to be sent to take his 
patient to hospital. 

The wireless set at the flying 
doctor's base at Alice Springs 
broadcast an urgent appeal to 
settlers to look for a wandering 
milk supply not long ago. This 
was a herd of goats which had 
strayed from an outpost section. 


Even Dust is 
Worth Something 

Ayr has put its dust to good 
account. It sweeps it up, puts 
it through a fine-meshed screen, 
carries over it electro-magnets to 
pick up fragments of nietal, or old 
razor blades and the like, and 
spreads it over the fields, five tons 
to the acre, as a fertiliser. Other 
devices for economy are put into 
practice by the borough surveyor. 
The leaves from the trees are 
gathered in, as well as garden refuse, 
damaged fruit, and seaweed, and' 
all these are compressed and treated, 
along with fish waste, to make an 
even more valuable fertiliser for 
the farmer’s crops. 


Jim Crow of 

■yHE task of winning the war is 
so big that there is room for 
an almost infinite variety of 
service. Some fight for free¬ 
dom, some sail the seas or ride 
the clouds or rescue people from 
bombed houses ; but the other 
day we heard of a lovely thing 
which is being done by one man. 

He is a Toe H man with 
failing sight. 

It happens that he lives a 
little way from a group of alms¬ 
houses in the London area, and 
by chance he discovered that 
the old folk there are nervous 
when the siren wails, their 
greatest anxiety being that an 


the Old Folks 

incendiary bomb might fall un¬ 
noticed on their roofs. Hear¬ 
ing of this the Toe H man 
appointed himself their honorary 
J im Crow. 

Every night he goes on duty 
about nine, sitting in a shed 
close by, and carefully keeping 
watch for incendiaries. He re¬ 
mains on duty till six in the 
morning; and as he cannot 
have a light he whiles away the 
hours of darkness by reading 
books in Braille. 

" Knowing there’s somebody 
watching comforts the old folk,” 
he says, “ so that they can sleep 
soundly.” 



THE OLD CABLE 

. Visitors to Melbourne will no 
longer be able to laugh at the 
city’s antiquated cable trams. 
Instead, they will be loud in 
praise of the new double-decked 
motor-buses ‘ which ’ have taken 
their place. 

The cable trams have been 
running 55 years, but since 1925 
electric lines have gradually 
been taking their place until 
only one remained, and when 
this cable wore out the other day 
it could not be replaced from 
England owing to the war. 

MY BEES TO MY FRIEND 

An echo of the wills of poor people 
600 years ago is heard in a bequest 
just published, which says : 

Because of the coming shortage 
of sugar I bequeath my four hives to 
my friend - ; 

Six hundred years ago sugar was 
scarce and the poor man had little 
to sweeten his lot. The bees gave 
him honey, and it was a common 
practice' to leave their hives to 
friinds. 

FROM A FAR-OFF 
ABERDEEN 

From Aberdeen, Mississippi, 
comes the news that white 
people in a district recently 
circularised all the voters there 
to emphasise the needs of the 
local Negro schools. As a 
result the electors agreed to the 
increase of their already heavy 
taxes in order that a new Negro 
school might be built. 

This is a welcome change from 
the usual reports of the attitude 
of white people to Negroes in the 
Southern States. 

SAVE OUR FIELD PATHS 

The Commons Preservation 
Society is anxious about our field 
paths, threatened by the national 
ploughing programme. The anxiety 
to increase our food-growing area 
must not be allowed to obliterate 
rights-of-way. 

The Law Courts have held that 
even an order made by a County 
War Agricultural Committee does 
not justify the ploughing up of a 
public path. - It is open to the 
district council to insist on the 
immediate reinstatement of the 
path, and some councils have taken 
action. 

MOVING THE BOOKS 

The problem of moving 18,000 
books was solved in. a novel way 
by the Bronxville Public Library 
in New York the other day. . 

The move to another building 
cost - nothing, and the librarians 
did not even have to. pack up 
the books ! " All they had to do 
was’ to. tell subscribers that they 
could borrow’ as ' many books 
as they liked and • keep them 
until they were asked to return 
them to their new quarters ! 


A Happy Band 

Band practice is a favourite pastime with these little people at the Buckinghamshire mansion 
where they are now living after having lost their homes in the bombing of London 


FARMER JOHN’S 
PLOUGH 

The West Riding Agricultural 
Committee says ii; is unreasonable 
to ask farmers to plough land over 
900 feet above ses -level. 

Farmer John does not agree, 
for on the Yorkshire Fells above 
his home he has ploughed three 
acres which are over 1300 feet 
above the sea. What is more, he 
has raised a fine c rop of oats there. 

John Parkinson lives at High 
Gale Farm. Round about are bleak 
moors and great 1 ills, but his land 
has responded tc honest labour, 
and he has succeeded not only in 
convincing the experts that they 
were wrong in putting a 900-foot 
limit to ploughing, but in encourag¬ 
ing other fanners to plough high 
as well as deep 11 c xt year. 

Power From the 
St Lawrence 

Over sixty million pounds are to. 
be spent by America and Canada 
in works on the SI Lawrence River, 
to produce 2,060,050 li-p. 

For some 120 miles the St Law¬ 
rence forms the boundary between 
the two'countries, and for many 
years there has been a joint scheme 
for the development of the river 
both for navigation and power, but 
hitherto the American Senate has 
opposed the [St Lawrence Water¬ 
way Treaty. The war has altered 
the position, however, and America' 
has. agreed to god orivard with the 
power part of the scheme and to 
contribute £36.000 000 to the cost. 


GRENFELL OF 
LADRADOR SPEAKS 

We have been asked to print this 
saying of Grenfell of Labrador, who 
'has lately joined the immortals after 
his long life of 75 years. 

When I made up my mind that 
I wanted to be as perfect a 
citizen as I could the first thing 
I did was to swear off the use 
of all alcoholic drinks. I have 
been forty years at sea and in 
the Arctic, and I have never 
used alcohol, neither personally 
nor in my practice as a doctor. 
Personally I believe there is 
only one glory in life anyhow, 
and that is to leave the-world 
better for our having been in it, 
and I am absolutely certain 
that alcoholic drinks do not 
help us to do that. 

CRAMPED QUARTERS 

A 16-foot rock python unwound 
itself thankfully at Sydney’s 
Taronga Park Zoo the'other day. 
It was a long time since it had been 
able to stretch out and bask in the 
warm sun. 

A workman from Townsville 
in Queensland captured it with a 
forked stick and then lured it into 
a cockatoo’s cage, and it was in 
these cramped ' quarters that the 
reptile made the long journey to its 
new home. 


PRICE MYSTERY 

Assured that there is no profiteer¬ 
ing in our shops, a reader wonders 
what has occasioned the remarkable 
rise in the price of paraffin lamps. 

Gas having failed, and the glass 
of the only lamp in the house 
being broken and irreplaceable, 
half a crown was asked at the shop 
for a little lamp, scarcely better • 
than a toy, which, the customer 
pointed out, was normally sold for 
6d. “ It is two-and-six today,” 

answered the dealer; “ but that’s 
not all ; there is 7[d Purchase Tax 
in addition—3s ijd in all, please. 
Take it or leave it : soon there’ll 
be no lamps.” 

All Together 

It is not too late to tell yet 
another story of the epic retreat 
from Dunkirk. 

This time it is of a band of 
soldiers and a brigadier who had 
succeeded in escaping safely to 
England. They were to be drafted 
at once to a rest centre, and an 
official was about to tell them how 
to get there when he observed the 
rank of the brigadier. “ The camp’s 
a few miles off,” he explained, 
" and the men will easily find it. 
As for you, sir, my chauffeur will be 
glad to give you a lift in my car.” 

’’ Thanks,” replied the brigadier, 
smiling wanly. ” It’s kind of you,- 
but we’ve stuck together all along, 
these lads and I, so I think we’ll 
keep together to the end." 

Then he gave the word and the 
tired men and the brigadier set off 
along the road to rest and peace. 


PROUD YORKSHIRE 

It is interesting to note that 
the first George Cross awarded 
to a civilian has been given to a 
Yorkshireman, and that a York- 
shireman has designed both the 
George Cross and the George 
Medal. 

The first award was to Mr 
Alderson of Bridlington, and thie 
designs for the Cross and Medal 
are by Mr Percy Metcalfe, who 
designed the Coronation Medals. 

GOERING CALLING 

The tale is told of a broadcast to 
the enemy by an RAF bomber 
crew returning from a raid on. 
Hamburg. 

To while away the time the wire¬ 
less was switched over to transmit, 
and one of the crew gave a burlesque 
of German news in English, fol¬ 
lowed by a short selection frorii 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Suddenly the 
' plane was caught by a big concen¬ 
tration of searchlights, and ‘ the 
wireless operator shouted into Ids 
microphone : “ Dis is Goering here. 
Put out dose flaming lights.” ■ 

It is not recorded whether the 
command was obeyed, but the 
plane reached home safely. ' 

WHAT 2D A WEEK DOES 

The staff of an important 
L M S train control office in the 
Midlands has adopted the mine¬ 
sweeper Lord Darling. Over 
200 members of the staff con¬ 
tribute 2d every pay-day to 
a fund providing comforts, con¬ 
fectionery, games, and books 
for the ship’s crew. Among the 
knitters are three men. 

Already a parcel of woollen 
garments and a Christmas ham¬ 
per have been dispatched. 

ONIONS 

The onion has been called the 
“ soul of cookery,” and we miss it 
sadly when shortage occurs. 

The Secretary of the National 
Allotments Society reminds us that 
we deserve to go short of onions 
when we import 91 out of every 
100 \ve consume. Now that these 
supplies are so severely curtailed 
it is a matter of urgency that we 
should concentrate on growing 
onion crops. A Warwickshire 
County Committee is getting 
market gardeners and people with 
greenhouses to grow thousands of 
onion plants. These plants will be 
distributed at nominal prices to 
allotment-holders and gardeners 
throughout the county. 

FOR THE LIFEBOATS 

The Lifeboat Institution has 
received a pound from a descend¬ 
ant of the Elizabethan sailor 
Sir John Hawkins; five pounds 
from a woman in Sheffield who 
had saved the money by doing 
her own housework; and 51 
pound notes sent by unknown 
people. 
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IT is good to pause now and then to 
* ask what we are fighting for, and 
what forces we are bringing to bear 
against our enemies. These two state¬ 
ments were drawn up for official presen¬ 
tation to the children of France before 
the collapse of the French Government. 



si £ Ar 

The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 


gSftjLq* 

above the bidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


FROM MY WINDOW 


Why We Fight 

T iie peoples of the British Empire love Peace 
above everything save Justice. 

There is nothing they would not do to pro¬ 
mote the happiness and friendship of all peoples. 
If they are powerful on the earth it is because 
they have established themselves and their 
Dominions in the freedom which enables every 
race to live its own life under a common flag. 
Under this flag one-fifth of the peoples of the 
world walk unafraid, seeking to injure no one. 

The Pagan Power 

It is because this high purpose has been 
menaced by the pagan spirit of Hitlerism that 
we have set aside our much-loved peace and 
armed ourselves with the panoply of war. We 
have fought many battles in our thousand years, 
and always they have been against tyranny 
for freedom, against ignorance for knowledge, 
against savagery for civilisation, against pagan 
cruelty for the Christian conception of life. 

Now we fight to save from destruction all 
that we believe to be worth living for. With 
the rise of a Pagan Power in Europe, enslaving 
8 o million Germans in her own borders and 
destroying the free life of their neighbours in 
other lands, there can be no peace for those 
who love liberty, no happiness for those who 
seek it in a quiet life, no security for those who 
put their trust in honour and in truth, no 
opportunity for those who would serve their 
neighbours and help on the progress of the world. 
The faith by which we live, the love of God 
and man, pride in our freedom and the desire to 
spread it everywhere, are all under sentence of 
death if the new barbarians have their way. 

We Must Be Free 

It is the lust of power that leads them on, 
the worship of brute force, the crushing of the 
weak, the destruction of the generous spirit 
of humanity, the stamping-out of all that makes 
the character of one man different from an¬ 
other. They would have men like machines, 
massdd in mechanical armies to do the bidding 
of the master who has made them slaves. 

For men are slaves if they cannot say the 
thing they'will, do what they will, go where 
they will. We must be free or die, and it is 
to keep ourselves free, loving peace and justice 
and the tranquil life that harms no one, that 
the British Brotherhood of Peoples have 
marched to battle against the powers of dark¬ 
ness and the forces of cruelty and death. 


How We Fight 

A ll -we have and all we are the British 
people are putting into the war for the 
freedom of mankind. 

It is true that the Island is better at peace 
than at war, but indeed when she goes to war 
she fights till Victory, and will not till then 
lay down her arms. It is in her Fleet, her 
matchless Air Force, her dauntless Army, and in 
her boundless material resources, not less than in 
her unflinching resolution, that her strength lies. 

Our Fighting Instruments 

Every man will give all he has for the pre¬ 
servation of his freedom, for he knows that the 
foundations of his prosperity are in the in¬ 
dividual . liberty he enjoys. We shall tax 
ourselves to our last penny, we shall sacrifice our 
last luxury, we shall pledge our last security 
abroad, to conquer. 

The achievements of the British Fleet are 
unsurpassed in history, and there is no more 
efficient fighting instrument than this mighty 
force which sails the Seven Seas and will feed 
us for fifty years if need be. 

As the Fleet grows and relentlessly does 
its work, so grows our Air Armada, expert 
designers improving our machines as fast as 
they are made. There are no braver spirits, 
no better fighting machines, than the men and 
the equipment of the Royal Air Force. 

Our Army grows stronger and stronger under 
a system of universal service for all, the young 
reinforced by older men working behind the 
lines and the constant stream from the Great 
Dominions over the seas. 

Each and All 

Behind all these are the munition factories, 
working day and night seven days a week ; 
and the vast export industries producing goods 
to sell abroad for munitions and food. 

And behind the Island Fortress are the 
illimitable resources of the Empire As our 
laws have been changed to forbid profit to be 
made from war, so our Government has taken 
over our investments abroad to build up credit. 
As our workers have surrendered trade union 
privileges won by generations of struggling, 
so our people have laid at the service of the 
State all they possess. 

So Britain fights, her indomitable spirit, her 
material forces, her boundless Empire, laid 
on the sacred altar of human liberty. 


THE INDELIBLE 
STAIN 

-p-iE Nazis, who are reshaping 
Europe, have stated that 
from now on for ever after the 
Rhine is to be entirely German 
and to have its mouth bedecked 
with the ridiculous swastika. 

We shall see, but in the mean¬ 
time we remember these lines 
from the poet Coleridge which 
are worth reading now when the 
foul mark of the beast is on 
everything the Nazis touch : 

Ye nymphs that reign over sewers 
and sinks, 

The River Rhine, it is well known. 
Doth wash your city of Cologne : 
But tell me, nymphs, what power 
divine 

Shall henceforth wash the River 
Rhine ? 

These Three 

gEHiND a group of newly-made 
mounds in the hills of 
Albania is a little cross on which 
are the words : Here lie three 
British airmen who died for Greece. 

How proud they must be if, 
somewhere in the Elysian Fields 
where the immortals are, they 
remember that they died for so 
brave a people. 


Under the 
Editor s Table 

A girl on a railway journey 
slept in the luggage rack. 
Got up when the train stopped. 

13 

JJITLER is looking west again. 

So many of his schemes have 
gone there. 

3 

'J’he nien who start a w'ar rarely 
finish it. It finishes them. 

3 

pEOPLE are buying up pictures 
to get the glass. We thought 
there was something behind it. . 

' 3 

jyjiLK is dearer. But sugar isn’t 
sweeter. 

3 

JJhere will be many new steam¬ 
ship lines after the war. 
Britain will still rule the waves. 

3 

JTxtra tea at Christmas. We will 
pour out our gratitude. 

Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 

Why not eat 
shortbread 
when rations 
are short? 



IT ONLY HAPPENS 
THAT WAY 

John Steinbeck, the American 
" author, has been asked 
whether he is a Jew, and has 
replied to his questioners like 
this : 

I am sad for a time when one 
must know a man's race before 
his work can be approved or dis¬ 
approved. It does not seem im¬ 
portant to me whether I am Jewish 
or not. It happens that I am 
not Jewish, and have no Jewish 
blood, but ity only happens that 
way. I find that I do not ex¬ 
perience any pride that it is so. 
& 

Odd Man 

Australia is expecting to hear 
much of its odd-man M P. 
For years Mr Alexander Wilson 
has been trying to rouse Parlia¬ 
ment to the danger in which the 
wheat industry stands, and no¬ 
body w r ould listen. Now the two 
parties are equal and Mr Wilson 
is the Odd Man with the casting 
vote, and he is looking forward 
to being heard ! 

© 

Conscience speaks, but self- 
interest shouts. Petit-Senn 


The Children 

India Goes to War 



The Maharajah of Patiala at a ceremony when some 
troops of his State left for active service 



Indian troops who served in France with their mules 
Somewhere in England 


Finding the Way 


A young wartime constable who 
“ learned the A BCof many useful 
things as a Boy Scout was being 
badgered every half minute by 
motorists asking the way to various 
parts of London. 

" They seem completely lost, 
with the road signs all gone,” he 
said, adding : “ It is plain that 

none of them were ever Scouts or 
Guides, or they would know at least 
the points of the compass and so 
have a general sense of the direction 
—North from South and East from 
West—in which they should go.” 

Even without a compass, a 
valuable aid on the dashboard of 


a car, we can all take general 
bearings to guide us towards our 
goal. With our backs to the sun 
at noon we face the North, and have 
the East on our right and the West 
on our left. 

In the absence of the sun a 
church is a sure guide. The 
chancel is at the Eastern end ; we 
look West to the opposite end of the 
building, and have the North on 
our right hand and the South on 
our left. 

That gives us the four main 
points of the compass, and in one 
of the four areas between them 
lies our goal. 


All-Seeing Eye of the Flying IVIan 


’T'he camera is playing an impor- 
tant part in aerial warfare. 
As it flies in a plane thousands of 
feet above there is little on the earth 
below that escapes its all-seeing 
eye. Even if the ground is screened 
by mist the use of an infra-red filter 
enables the camera’s eye to see what 
is below. 

Perhaps in no country has aerial 
photography been more used than 
in Canada, where vast areas have 
been mapped with its aid. In a 
fireproof vault near Ottawa there 
are more than a million negatives 
showing Canada from the air. 
Now many of the men who have 
cruised the clouds over Canadian 
lakes and forests to secure these 
pictures are passing over the 
benefit of their experience to the 
young men of the Empire’s Air 
Forces. 


The latest model of aerial camera 
used in mapping is -automatically 
controlled from the pilot’s cockpit 
Pointed downward through a 
opening in the floor of the plane 
the camera is set to take a picture, 
say, every 15 seconds. When the 
pilot has put his aircraft on the 
desired course the camera does the 
rest. Before an exposure is made a 
light gives him five seconds’ warning 
to keep the aircraft on a true course 
and level with the horizon. A light - 
flashes when the picture is snapped, 
then there is a ten-second interval 
before the next warning for another 
exposure to be made. 

The Ottawa establishment is the. 
photographic headquarters of the 
RCAF, not only supplying men 
trained in all branches of aerial photo¬ 
graphy hut the fount of technical 
knowledge and development. 
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The Wall of Jerusalem 
is Broken Down 


I A friend of the C N has 
been walking through the 
- Temple, his favourite London 
haunt for thirty years and more. 

For every. Londoner the 
great city has its paradise, 
and the Temple is our friend’s 
Jerusalem. Charles Lamb’s 
birthplace looks out on the 
Thames through broken win¬ 
dows, but on the front of it 
are still the pleasant words 
about the happiness of being 
born in this cheerful place ; 
and just behind Oliver Gold¬ 
smith’s house survives. 

Our friend looked in at 
Middle Temple Hall, one of 
■ London's sacred places, and 
there was Frank Beresford 
painting this pathetic scene. 
The great east window has 
gone, but the sun was shining 
through its gap on this bitter 
heap of ruin, and for the first 
time the sunlight was seen 
revealing the timbers of this 
wonderful hammerbeam roof. 
The dazzling sunlight was 


falling through the open wall so 
well that Mr Beresford was able 
to make a perfect picture of the 
great hall with the Nazi rubbish 
heap on the floor and the Tudor 
glory up above, the sunlight 
tracing out the hammerbeams 
as if so great an opport unity was 
destined to come tie artist’s 
way. It is a historic picture 
of German Barbaiism and 
London Ruin, and must surely 
hang in this hall when the 
walls are safe and sound again 
and Hitler is a filthy memory. 

There came into our friend’s 
mind, as he wound his way 
among the broken walls of 
this Jerusalem, the story of 
Nehemiah, the king’s cup¬ 
bearer, and the broken walls of 
his Jerusalem. We cannot help 
thinking that it wili interest 
our readers now to look up this 
little story. Many Nehemiahs 
we need in our cities and towns 
today; we take this story briefly 
from the Book of Nehemiah 
written 25 centuries ago. 


How Nehemiah Set Up 
the Waii Again 


[t came to pass as I was in 
the palace that one of my 
■brethren came, and certain 
men of Judah, and I asked 
them concerning Jerusalem. 
And they said, The wall of 
Jerusalem is broken down, and 
the gates are burned with fire. 

It came to pass that I took 
iny wine and gave it to the 
king, for I was the king’s cup¬ 
bearer. I had not been before¬ 
time sad in his presence; 
whereupon the king said to 
me, Why is thy countenance 
sad ? Then I was very sore 
afraid, and said. Let the king 
live for ever. Why should not 
my countenance be sad when 
the city, the place of my 
fathers’ sepulchres, lieth waste, 
and the gates are consumed 
with fire ? If it please the king, 
send me to Judah that I may 
build it, and let letters be 
given me to the governors,.and a 
letter to the keeper of the king’s 
forest that he may give me 
timber A o make beams for the 
gates and for the wall of the 
city. And the king granted me. 


So I came to Jerusalem and 
said unto them, Con.e, let us 
build up the wall, that we be 
no more a reproach. So built 
we the wall, for the people 
had a mind to work But it 
came to pass that when the 
Arabians and the Ammonites 
heard they were very wrath 
and conspired to fight against 
Jerusalem. We set a watch 
against them day and night. 
In the lower places and on the 
higher places I set the people 
with their swords, their spears, 
and their bows, and he that 
sounded the trumpet was by 
me. Half of them held the 
spears from the rising of the 
morning till the stars appeared. 
Likewise said I to the people, 
Let everyone with his servant 
lodge within Jerusalem, that 
in the night they may be a 
guard to us. 

So neither I, nor my brethren, 
norjmy servants, nor men of 
the guard which followed me, 
none of us put off our clothes 
.(save that everyone put them 
off for washing). 


Look to Your Scrap Heap 


Among metal collected in a Kent 
district under the Salvage 
Scheme was an old peel—the long 
spade-shaped tool used for re¬ 
moving the loaves from the brick 
oven in the old days when house¬ 
wives baked their own bread. 

This interesting find was taken 
from the scrap and has been kept 
as a souvenir of days now gone 
for ever; but its discovery gives 
rise to the thought that there may 
well be, thrown on to salvage dumps, 
many other articles which might 
have a better use. 

Some time ago the boys ol a 
club in Kent saw an old motor¬ 
cycle on a dump and asked per¬ 
mission to take it to their room. A 


garage proprietor was giving them 
lectures on internal combustion 
engines, and the old machine pro¬ 
vided a good demonstration model. 

One farm-worker with a mechani¬ 
cal mind actually found enough 
parts on waste heaps to build a 
windmill and generator ior electric 
current to light his coltage, and 
almost every village can provide 
examples of the way scrap has been 
turned into useful articles by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity and 
much patience. 

The collection of sera]) metal is 
very necessary, but that is no reason 
for the destruction of articles 
which, like the baker's peel, have a 
historic value. 
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Asleep With Chaucer and Keats 


It is 123 years since a man reading Chaucer fell asleep with the book on 
his lap open at the end of the tale of “The Flowre and the Lefe.” On waking, 
he found that while he slept John Keats had written this on the blank page 
facing the end of the tale. Who among us would be likely to fall asleep 
over Chaucer in the presence of Keats ? 


'Y’lns pleasant tale is like a little 
copse : 

The honeyed lines so freshly 
interlace, 

To keep the reader is so sweet 
a place. 

So that he here and there full- 
hearted stops : 

And oftentimes he feels the dewy 
drops 

Come cool and suddenly against 
his face. 

And, by the wandering melody, 
may trace. 


Which way the tender-legged 
linnet hops. 

Oh ! What a power has white 
simplicity ! 

What mighty power has this 
gentle story ! 

I, that do ever feel athirst for 
glory, 

Could at this moment be content 
to lie 

Meekly upon the grass, as those 
whose sobbings 

Were heard of none beside the 
mournful robins. 


Humanity Expects 

’Y’he finger of God is stretched 
out over Europe. What 
is it humanity expects from 
Britannia ? 

It expects that the people of 
England may not only respect, 
but shall make respected the 
natural rights of nations ; and 
should the Tsar once more 
threaten oppressed humanity, 
should he once more be willing 
to take any pretence to put his 
foot on whatever people in the 
world he chooses, and to drain 
Europe’s liberty in blood—- 
humanity expects from the people 
of England that it wili shake its 
mighty trident, and shout out a 
powerful Stop ! Kossutii of Hungary 
at Birmingham in 1851 

THE PATH 

hether we climb, whether we 
plod. 

Space for one task the scant years 
lend : 

To choose some path that leads to 
God, 

And keep it to the end. 

Lizette Woodworth Reese 

Beyond His Reach 

Whek a man injures me I strive 
” to lift up my soul so high that 
his oflence cannot reach me. 

Descartes 


The Nightingale 

C aid a people to a poet—" Go out 
^ from among us straightway ! 
While we are thinking earthly 
things, thou singest of divine. 
There’s a little fair brown nightin¬ 
gale who, sitting in the gateway, 
Makes fitter music to our ear than 
any song of thine 1 " 

The poet went out weeping—the 
nightingale ceased chanting; 

“ Now, wherefore, O thou nightin¬ 
gale, is all thy sweetness done ? " 
" I cannot sing my earthly things, 
the heavenly poet wanting, 
Whose highest harmony includes 
the lowest under sun.” 

The poet w'ent out weeping, and 
died abroad, bereft there. 

The bird flew to his grave and died 
amid a thousand wails ! 

Yet, when I last came by the place, 
I swear the music left there 
Was only of the poet’s song, and 
not the nightingale’s. 

Elizabeth Browning 

Have You Learned From These? 

J-Jave you learned lessons only 
of those who advised you, 
ail d were tender with you, and 
stood aside for you ? Have you 
not learned great lessons from 
those who braced themselves 
against you and disputed the 
passage with you ? 

Walt Whitman 



Better Tha^ 
Rubies 

What the Bible 
Says of Wisdom 

Wisdom is better than rubies. It 
is'better than weapons in way. It 
is better than all the material 
possessions .of which men and 
nations boast.' Is it not well in 
these dark days to turn to the 
wisest Book in the world and see 
what it has to teach us about 
Wisdom ? 

isdoi.i crieth without, she 
uttereth her voice in the 
streets. She crieth in the chief 
places of concourse, in the open¬ 
ings of the gates. In the city she 
uttereth her words, saying : 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity, will the scomers 
delight in their scorning, and fools 
hate knowledge ? Proverbs 

Wisdom strengtheneth the wise 
more than ten mighty men. 

Ecclesiastes 

The wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God. Corinthians 
Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom and the man that getteth 
understanding. Proverbs 

Keep sound wisdom and dis¬ 
cretion. Then shalt thou walk 
in thy way safely and thy foot 
shall not stumble. Proverbs 

Get wisdom, get understand¬ 
ing. Forsake her not, and she 
shall preserve thee. Love her, 
and she shall keep thee. Wisdom 
is the principal thing ; therefore 
get wisdom, and with all thy 
getting get understanding. 

Proverbs 

Say unto Wisdom, Thou art 
my sister. Proverbs 

Wisdom is better than rubies ; 
and all the things that may be 
desired are not to be compared 
to it. Proverbs 

I, Wisdom, dwell with prudence 
and find out knowledge of witty 
inventions. Proverbs 

Whence, then, cometh wisdom, 
and where is the place of under¬ 
standing ? Behold, the fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is under¬ 
standing. Job 

The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom. Psalms 
If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God that giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him. 

St James 

He that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise, but a com¬ 
panion of fools shall be de¬ 
stroyed. Proverbs 

The righteous and the wise 
and their works are in the hand 
of God. Ecclesiastes 

The words of the wise men 
are heard in quiet more than the 
cry of him that ruleth among 
fools. Wisdom is better than 
weapons of war. Ecclesiastes 

Prayer of Thomas a Kempis 

Q Lord, let that become possible 
by Thy grace which by nature 
seems impossible to us. Thou 
knowest that we are able to suffer 
but little, and that we are quickly 
cast down when a slight adversity 
arisetli. For Thy name’s sake, let 
every exercise of tribulation be 
amiable and desirable to us ; for to 
suffer and he disquieted for Thy 
sake is very wholesome for our 
souls. Amen. 
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The Crees Look Back 
100 Years 


Jt is ioo years since the Revd 
James Evans invented the 
Crce syllabic alphabet, and the 
anniversary was celebrated not 
long ago at Norway House, a 
remote trading post 300 miles 
north of Winnipeg. 

The pioneer missionary was 
received with open arms at this 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort on 
his arrival -there in 1840, by 
canoe and dog train. Something 
very serious had happened. 

Indian hunters from the south 
visiting in the wigwams of their 
brothers in the north had been 
telling of the Book of the Great 
Spirit, the father of the white 
man and the Red Indian.; and so 
the red men of the north were 
flocking to the south to find 
this Book. In consequence the 
Hudson’s Bay Company found 
their fur trade declining, so the 
Company hastened to assure the 
red men that the book would be 
provided for them in the north, 
and sent for missionaries to come 
as quickly as they could. 

James Evans had already won 
the confidence of the Red Indians 
ill other parts of North America, 
and had translated 18 chapters 
of Genesis and 20 Psalms into 
the Ojibwav language and pre¬ 
pared an, Ojibwav vocabulary. 

Life Transformed 

The Indians at Norway House, 
were Crees, wandering nomads 
who spent the winter trapping 
in forests and the summer squat¬ 
ting idly in wigwams round the 
company's posts. They were 
ignorant and superstitious—-but 
not for long. Under the mis¬ 
sionary’s teachings life in the 
district became gradually trans¬ 
formed. The adults took an 
interest in gardening. The boys 
and girls learnt the three R's. 
The power of the medicine man 
was eclipsed. . 

The tribes in the forest were 
visited by the untiring mission¬ 
ary, whose dog team, half dog 
and half wolf, became famous 


for its speed and endurance. He 
had a tin canoe which the 
Indians called the Island of 
Light, and in which ho made 
long and dangerous trips. 

It was an exciting moment 
when Mr Evans tried out his 
syllabic alphabet adjusted to the 
Cree language. He used the 
simplest tools imaginable in his 
teaching—birch bark and the 
pointed end of a charred stick. 
From far and wide the Indians 
flocked to him to learn, and as 
less than 50 characters cover his 
language the syllabic system is so 
easy that an intelligent Cree can 
learn to read in a few days. 

Home-Made Printing Press 

So the way to a Cree Indian 
literature was opened up. Birch 
bark hymns were something new 
to the red men, who before that 
did not knoiv that they could sing. 

The inventor of the alphabet 
now looked round for means of 
giving the people something to 
lead. The nearest railway was 
1000 miles away. He had no 
paper, no ink, no press, and 
knew nothing about printing. 
All he had was a jack-knife! 
With; this he whittled out the 
characters. . Then he tore the 
lead lining from tea chests and 
used it for type. He used, birch 
bark for paper, and made ink 
from soot and fish oil. An old 
fur-baling press served as a 
printing machine, and before 
long he was printing hundreds 
of pages of Bible translations 
and hymns. He made books, 
too, and a 16-page hymn book 
on sheets of birch bark bound 
with a deerskin cover, which is 
still readable today. Later a 
printing press was sent from 
England. 

At the centenary celebrations 
held this year a permanent 
memorial to Mr Evans was 
established, to be known as the 
James Evans Memorial Bursary, 
for candidates for the ministry of 
the United Church of Canada. 


Kitty the Camel 
receives a little 
foot treatment 
from her keeper 
at Whtpsnade 



Things We 
Hear Of 

n angry policeman, putting 
his head through the 
window of a car which was 
breaking the law in Bangor 
High Street, discovering only 
a small child snuggled up in 
the corner, and (entirely dis¬ 
armed) asking Where is your 
daddy ? 

doctor on his way to a 
patient in North Wales 
stopping in the road, first to 
take a thorn out of a dog’s 
paw, and again to rescue a 
bird caught by a cat. 

P ^ new recruit at a northern 
school for airmen, being 
asked to provide a short defi-, 
nition of an angle, responding 
with a ten-page essay on angles 
of all kinds—a learned treatise 
on trigonometry, logarithms, 
and so on. 

P^ Shropshire rector, who 
knew his heart was weak, 
insisting on changing livings 
with a-hard-worked rector in 
a heavily, bombed area, and 
after a little while dying at 
morning communion. 

P ^N art gallery caretaker at 
Salford who,' as visitors 
arrive, puts his hand into his 
pocket and presses a button 
on something like a small 
pocket watch, so recording the 
number of visitors each day. 

Pigeons 'taken to Wales from 
a Kent coast town, flying 
back home to be welcomed by 
an air raid in which the house 
was bombed; the pigeons, 
unafraid, still walk and fly in 
their old garden. 

What Are 500 
Boys Worth? 

Say a Pound Apiece 

If those who have a pound to 
spare (or even five shillings) 
would send it to the Homes for 
Little Boys at Farningham in 
Kent "the money will bear fruit 
a hundredfold, for these Homes 
have been bombed and five of 
the houses ruined. 

As the boys and the staff were 
leaving church one Sunday morn¬ 
ing Hitler’s bombers appeared 
on the horizon, dived low, and 
scattered a shower of incendiary 
bombs. It was only one of 
several raids that have hit the 
Homes, and in one of them 180 
bombs fell on and about the 
buildings. 

Yet, although the hospital, 
the school, the workshops, the 
power house, have all been 
damaged, not one ,of the 500 
boys ii'as hurt. 

It is something to be thankful 
for, is it not ? And it would be 
a wonderful thing if 506 readers 
of the CN could send a thank- 
offering of a pound for these 
500 boys. 

Send it to Mr J. A. Bell at 
the Homes. 


Up in the Mountains 
With the Scouts 


It has been found that explosions 
in air raids have often switched on 
the electric light in empty Houses. 


^irmen flying over a beautiful 
region of our Welsh country¬ 
side in the days of peace will 
look down on two rare sights, 
one golden, one silver. 

The silver will take the form 
of the Scout fleur-de-lys badge, 
being a plantation of larches; 
the gold will be an arrow 200 
yards long in yew, representing 
that Golden Arrow of Peace 
and Goodwill which BP at a 
great jamboree commanded all 
Scouts to carry far and wide 
that all men might know of the 
Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

A Living Golden Arrow 

This living Golden Arrow will, 
in the years to come, stand out 
on the 'slope of a mountain, 
and point to a magnificent camp 
established a few years ago in the 
valley below for the benefit of all 
Scouts and Wolf Cubs. Through 
the middle of the valley, flows 
a little river, and over 567 acres 
here are spread the camps and 
permanent buildings; 

There is a splendid old barn 
with an open roof of oak under 
which 200 lads can sit, and in 
which the owner of -the 300- 
year-old farm. close by would 
store sufficient supplies for the 
winter when snow and ice cut 
him off from the world. There 
is a new gabled storm hut which 
will accommodate 400 Scouts, and 
wooden huts for the Cubs. 

Another interesting feature of 
this great camp is its rustic 
entrance gate, which ' was de¬ 
signed by the Chief Scout him¬ 
self, who wrote a vivid account 
of what he found here—“ Every¬ 
thing you can .want for camping 
in as romantic a country as 
you could wish,” he said, add¬ 
ing : “ Far up on the moor I 
can hear a grouse calling, and 
nearer on the next hill a curlew 
is whimpering. I love the cur¬ 
lew’s call as much as any—it 
means you are in real wild 
upland country.” 

Yes, there are over 40 kinds 

Three Bombs 

Three true tales of German 
bombs reach us. 

Bomb Number One dropped 
in the north-west, and blew away 
a little slag heap which many 
people had been complaining 
about for years. 

Bomb Number Tiro dropped 
into a north-west canal and 
completely removed a mass of 
weeds which had been a source of 
trouble to boatmen for years. 

Bomb Number Three fell in 
front of the house of a famous 
artist friend of the CN' and 
removed some obstructive 
branches from a group of trees 
which had been hiding a great 
view from the artist’s windows.' 

An Amazing incident 

A pilot who stuck to his controls 
in a moment of great stress .is being 
honoured in New South Wales. 

He is L. G. Fuller of the Royal 
Australian Air Force, who not long 
’ago found himself in an amazing 
predicament. With another trainee 
he was flying 1000 feet above Wagga’ 
when liis machine collided .with 
another aeroplane flying beneath it. 
The machines became interlocked , ■ 

The two men in the lower machine 
and Mr Fuller’s companion all baled 
out, but our hero stayed put, and 
managed to land both planes. 


of birds to be seen here, as well 
as the red squirrel, the badger, 
the stoat, and the harmless 
grass snake, and they will 
multiply, for the valley is a 
sanctuary and the Forestry Com¬ 
mission has planted hundreds ol 
thousands of trees close by. 

Surrounded by trees and gay 
clumps of rhododendrons is a 
charming dell where a swimming- 
pool has been made. During 
its excavation a huge granite 
boulder was found after resting 
in the clay since the Ice Ages, 
and this is now mounted on a 
cairn at the end of the pool. 
Another and bigger sheet of 
water,-involving the removal qf 
hundreds of tons of . swampy 
soil, is the boating lake, on which 
boats and kayaks ply ."from 
island to island, rich with silver 
birch and rowan trees. From 
these craft we can gaze into the 
clear spring-fed water and watch 
the rainbow trout, with which 
the lake has been well stocked. 

All round is wonderful walk¬ 
ing country, with many a quaint 
village to rest at. Nearest of 
all is one with a name meaning 
gloomy with foliage, but famous 
for an entry in its parish register' 
• for September 27, 1645, when 
Charles Stuart called here aftei 
he had seen his army defeated. 

He Saw Captain Cook Die 

In a vicarage three miles from 
the camp was born the poet who 
was surgeon on the Discovery and 
witnessed the murder of Captain 
Cook in the Sandwich Islands. 
His vivid account of the tragedy 
has passed into the history of 
our country, - and his writings 
have proved ;a'n ;inspiration to 
many a later explorer. 

Scouts of all ages, therefore, - 
might do much worse than to 
spend a holiday at this camp 
(the name of which we may not 
mention in wartime), and all 
who are now planning and 
organising camps in this country 
might do well to ask for a few 
hints from the Scouts. 

A Hero Passes 
On 

The hero of a famous Papuan expe¬ 
dition has passed'away in Sydney. 

He was Charles ’ Henry Karius, 
the explorer who made history by 
penetrating the wilds of Papua and 
New Guinea and reaching the 
source of the Sepik River. 

With only one other white'man, 
a patrol officer, and a squad of 
police, he left Port Moresby in 
September 1928. The little party 
had a lot- of difficulties. Their 
native carriers deserted, they lost 
their gear and stores, they.met with 
landslides and whirlpools. ' They 
had to cross raging rivers on a 
slender raft; they climbed down 
precipices, . They- were hungry,- 
sick, and, exhausted, but they 
clung on and managed to get to.the 
source qf the Fly River, crossed the 
range. dividing. Papua from New 
Guinea until they saw. before them 
their goal, the source of the Sepik. 

Pioneer Salford 

, Many towns now have fire- 
engines ' fitted with" wireless re¬ 
ceiving sets to enable them to 
keep in touch ivith headquarters, 
but Salford Chief ' Constable 
(Major Godfrey, the pioneer in 
road safety) is haying two-way 
wireless j apparatus fixed to fire- 
engines so . that they can send 
out as well as receive messages. 
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The First Men to Ride 
Through Space 


H ave there been, in all the 
annals of courage, any 
braver men than those 
who first conquered the air ? The 
first two were brothers, Joseph 
and .Jacques. Montgolfier, and 
the curious thing is that, though 
their names rank in ballooning 
with those of the Wrights in 
flying, they never flew' or floated 
above the earth. 

Joseph was born in 1740 and 
his brother five years later, at 
Annonay, near Lyons, where 
the father had a thriving paper¬ 
making business. 

When Joseph was 26 Henry 
Cavendish discovered hydrogen, 
the lightest but most inflam¬ 
mable of gases, and Dr Black 
of Edinburgh suggested that the 
gas might be used for lifting 
objects into the air. When he 
tried the experiment, filling a 
bladder with hydrogen, the 
experiment failed, and he aban¬ 
doned his scheme. 

A Paper Balloon 

The Montgolfiers read it and 
repeated Black’s experiment. 
They made their first halloon 
of paper, but the gas streamed 
through its porous envelope. 
They had watched clouds float¬ 
ing in the sky, knew them to 
consist, of vapour, and were 
convinced that if they could 
enclose a body lighter than 
air. it, must lift its envelope 
from the ground. One night in 
1783 . they sat by their fire 
watching'the smoke rise, and it 
flashed upon them that, if they 
could. imprison smoke, here 
would .be the lifting agency. 

Testing their theorj', they 
made a'square paper bag, lit a 
fire of wood and straw in a 
brazier, and let the smolce fill 
the envelope ■ held above it. 
True to expectation, the paper 
balloon shot up to the ceiling, 
and almost as quickly collapsed 


and descended. The brothers 
thought heat generated an elec¬ 
tric current in the smoke, and 
that this had the effect of 
causing ascent; and they felt 
that all they needed was suffi¬ 
cient smoke. 

While they were pondering 
and pottering in came a neigh¬ 
bourly widow', who suggested 
that as they needed a plentiful 
volume of smoke the proper 
plan was to attach the brazier 
to the balloon. No sooner said 
than done. A brazier was fas¬ 
tened to the balloon by threads 
and was carried up to the 
ceiling. An open-air experi¬ 
ment with a captive balloon of 
600 feet cubic capacity was so 
successful that the vessel broke 
the cords and sailed away. 

In 1783 the brothers prepared 
a balloon made of linen lined 
with paper, 35 feet in diameter, 
with a capacity of 23,000 cubic 
feet. With a brazier attached 
in which bundles of chopped 
straw burned the balloon rose 
6000 feet and descended ten 
minutes later over a mile away. 

That w'as the first public 
flight of a balloon. News of 
these events reached Paris, where 
a professor of physics named 
Charles constructed a balloon 
of varnished silk, 13 feet in 
diameter, and charged it with 
hydrogen. On August 27, 1783, 
the discharge of a cannon in¬ 
formed Paris that the first 
balloon sustained by hydrogen 
had taken flight. It rose from 
the Champ de. Mars, and all 
fashionable Paris i was drenched 
to the skin by the storm that 
accompanied the ascent. The 
balloon fell in a field near 
Gonesse, ig miles aw'ay, where 
it so terrified the peasants that 
they tore it to shreds. 

Three weeks later Joseph 
Montgolfier appeared at Ver¬ 
sailles and in the presence of the 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Joy Ride 



S uch a lovely sunny morn¬ 
ing ; such lovely powdery 
snow ; and such lovely hard 
frost making the village pond 
as strong as iron. 

Half the village was on it, 
enjoying the perfect weather. 

Poor Isobel, with a sprained 
ankle, was only able to watch 
it all through the window- 
pane. Brother Bill had gone 
off long ago, his skates tucked 
under his arm, but she hadn’t 
yet caught sight of him among 
the others. 

Suddenly there W'as a. little 
commotion outside, and the 
sound of bells. Mother was 
laughing ; and then she heard 
Bill’s voice, crying, “ Anyone 
for the sleigh ? " 


■iiil-• mil, 'Ifn 


Isobel threw up the window 
and leaned out. There was her 
big brother harnessed to a 
little toboggan! Hew'as stamp¬ 
ing his feet and shaking his 
head to jangle the bells which 
he had tied to the reins. 

“ Oh, Bill ! ” cried Isobel. 
“ Where did you find it ? ” 

“ Hurry ! ” laughed Bill, 
ignoring her question. " Get 
your Coat on, and we’ll go 
and’see the fun.” 

With. Mother’s help the 
little girl .was, soon, dressed, 
and in a few minutes she was 
driving her frisky steed round 
and round the pond, as happy 
as any of the boys and girls 
who' were making the air ring 
with their merry laughter. 


King and Oueen and all the 
French Court sent up a balloon 
in the car of which were a live 
sheep, a cock, and a duck. 
These three w’ere the first living 
creatures to rise by artificial 
means into the upper air. So 
now hot air and hydrogen were 
rival lifting agencies, and hot air, 
in a Montgolfier machine, was to 
win immortal renown as the 
first to take man himself beyond 
the confines of the earth. 

. The First Human Flight 

Jean Francois Pilatre de 
Rozicr, accompanied by the 
Marquis d’Arlandes, having made 
a variety of experiments in a 
balloon anchored by a rope to 
the ground, ascended in Novem¬ 
ber 1783 from the Bois de 
Boulogne. Their balloon was 
70 feet high and 48 feet in 
diameter and carried a wicker 
basket slung beneath, in which 
they rode, while beneath them 
hung a brazier containing fire to 
make them rise. The first flight 
was a thrilling adventure. 

Both men Were provided with 
bundles of fuel for the main¬ 
tenance of the fire, and each 
had a supply of water and a 
sponge with which to extinguish 
flames if they arose on the fabric 
of the balloon. In their excite¬ 
ment at rising they forgot the 
fire, and the cooling of the air 
in the balloon nearly let them 
drop into the Seine. . No sooner 
was the fire replenished than 
flames appeared over their head. 

However, they managed to 
keep the fire going and the flames 
mopped out until their, fuel 
was exhausted. Then they de-. 
scended, 9000 yards from the 
place of ascent, after the first 
human flight. 

It was now the turn of hydro¬ 
gen, and only ten days after 
Rozier’s immortal feat Professor 
Charles inflated a balloon with 
the gas, and on December 1,' 
1783.. accompanied by a man 
named Robert, who had made 
the machine, rose to a height 
of 2000 feet, and in two hours 
drifted 27 miles to Nesle, where 
Robert alighted, leaving Charles. 

Two Sunsets 

With the weight of a man 
removed the ascent of the balloon 
was dangerously rapid, and after 
9000 feet and for the ; 2000 feet 
beyond itCharlcs was racked with 
pain in the face and ears. But 
he thought it worth while, for 
he had seen what no other man 
had seen. When he ascended 
for the second time the sun had 
set in the valleys ; as he climbed 
he saw the sun rise again, and 
set asecond time as he descended. 

That flight determined the 
future character of all balloons. 
One startling lesson had to be, 
learned, that as the pressure 
of the upper air diminishes the 
pressure of hydrogen in the 
balloon increases, so that one 
balloon burst on high. There¬ 
upon Charles invented the safety 
valve, and Europe in 1783 
had a balloon that was not 
improved upon in any essential 
so long as these pear-shaped 
galleons of the air continued 
to be made. All this had hap- 
pened in a few months, after 

..thousands of years of human 


aspiration toward the heavens. 
Appalling adventures were exper¬ 
ienced during, these early flights. 

In January 1785 a balloon .was 
brought from France to England, 
where a Frenchman named 
Blanchard and an American 
named Jeffries set out to cross 
the Channel to France. The 
frosty air made the hydrogen 
contract, and they drifted just 
above sea-level, throwing out 
more and more ballast. They 
could see France, but thought 
they could never reach it. More 
and more sand they threw' out, 
then their books, then their in¬ 
struments, but still they could 
not rise. Finally, as a last 
resource, they stripped off their 
clothes and threw' them out. 

The few extra pounds made all 
the difference ; the balloon shot 
up, cleared the sea and the 
French cliffs, and came safely 
to earth near the Forest of 
Guiennes. Ballooning was only 
18 months old, yet the Channel 
had been crossed for the first 
time by way of the air. Soon 
tragedy came, for the intrepid 
Rozier, in 1785, ascended, ac¬ 
companied by a friend named 
Romain, in a balloon charged 
with hydrogen, but having fire 
beneath it. With this terrible 
combination they rose from 
Boulogne, intending to sail to 
England. They shot up to 3000 
feet, when the inevitable oc¬ 
curred ; fire caught the hydro¬ 
gen, there was a frightful ex¬ 
plosion, and the unhappy men 
were blown to atoms. 

A Gallant Scot 

In the meantime a Scotsman 
named Tytler, demonstrating 
his faith in the . fire balloon, 
made a flight at Edinburgh: on 
August 27, 1784, the first Briton 
to do so. He was a very gallant, 
foolhardy fellow, who first tried 
.to rise in a paper-lined balloon, 
and, charging the envelope in 
the open, almost destroyed him¬ 
self with fire. Expecting to 
crash to earth at the same 
velocity with which he rose, 
he took his seat in a basket 
used for carrying earth, shot up, 
and came safely down, first of.a 
long line of British air heroes, 

Next came the turn of England, 
and on September 15, 1784, 
Vincent Lunardi of Lucca, Sec¬ 
retary to the Naples Ambassador 
in London, launched himself 
into the air in London from the 
parade ground of the Honourable 
Artillery Company. He took up 
with him a pigeon, a dog, and a 
cat. His first impression fvas. 
interesting. As he looked down 
on the surrounding country he 
w r as impressed by the precision 
of the boundaries and the trim 
aspects of the fields, and lie felt 
what it was to be in a. land of 
law and order and good adminis¬ 
tration. High up in his solitude 
he came to reverence England. 

A Sight for a King 

Meantime the .gas in the 
balloon was expanding rapidly, 
and when he came to . untie the 
neck of the balloon to liberate 
some he first realised that upper 
air is intensely cold, for the neck 
of the bag was frozen. . From 
that great height he descended 
and freed his frozen cat; then, 
dropping' ballast, he ascended 
and drifted into Hertfordshire. 

The exploit was attended by 
consequences beyond - his im¬ 
mediate ken. A criminal was 
on trial for his life in a London 
court ; the jury, anxious to see. 


Pride & Wirtue 

The Boy Talks 
With the IVIan 

Boy. The other day I heard 
someone called a Snob ; what does 
that mean ? 

Man. A funny word, isn’t it ? 
And it has a meaning which seems 
to be well expressed by its curious 
sound. A snob is one who pretends 
to a superiority he does not. possess, 
and who values others not by their 
personal merit but by their rank 
and station. 

Boy. So a snob is proud of 
what he is not! 

Man. Yes, and proud of ac¬ 
quaintances, not for their virtue, 
but for their wealth and position. 

Boy. Can there be a proper 
pride ? 

Man. Yes. Pride is really a 
dangerous thing, for it can be a bar 
to our own improvement. We can 
take reasonable joy in achieve¬ 
ment, but that joy is a proper 
pride only if we recognise that 
much more remains to be done, 
and recognise our own limitations. 
Some thinkers indeed have denied 
that any pride can be proper; but 
we are entitled to rejoice in our 
human powers and in the fact that 
we are members of a race of aspiring 
beings, capable of living virtuously 
and doing wonderful things. 

Boy. Is virtue just doing right ? 

Man. A very good definition. 
Virtue is the touchstone. ' It has 
been .called the habitual cense of 
right and the habitual courage to 
act up to it. A person of habitual 
virtue is incapable either of pre¬ 
tence (which is the essence of 
snobbery) or of the undue satis¬ 
faction with achievement that kills 
aspiration. 

Boy. Have we the right to be 
proud of our own ancestors ? 

Man. Only if we ourselves are 
worthy' of our descent from vir¬ 
tuous people. ' '■ 

Boy. I read the other day what 
seemed to me a fine thing." An 
airman won the VC, and what he 
said about it was, “ I must go back 
and do something ..worthy.,of it.” 
Wasn’t that good -?' 

.Man. Yes, that was a .proper 
pride. He was the sort of man 
who is glad to be recognised, but 
knows that the acts' of many other 
heroes never come to light, and 
remain unchronicled and unknown. 
And, talking of fine sayings, let me 
commend to you words of: the 
Roman poet Horace on the sub¬ 
ject we are discussing : ” .Virtue, 
though in rags, will keep me warm.” 

Continued from the previous column 

the balloon, abruptly ended the 
case by a verdict of Not Guilty. 
The King was in Council but, 
informed of what was happening, 
said, , “ We may ' resume our 
deliberations at pleasure, ; but 
we may never see poor Lunardi 
again,” and/taking Pitt by.the 
arm, he led his Ministers out to 
watch. During'part of the flight 
Lunardi dropped a wooden oar 
from the balloon ; ' a woman saw 
it fall, thought, it, was Lunardi, 
and sank dying with horror. . v 

Co began man’s exploration of- 
the air. ' He had everything; 
to learn about temperature, 
density, atmospheric strata, and’ 
successive currents that flow, in 
one, direction at a given height, 
and others in opposite directions 
at superior-levels. These early 
men ventured everything and suf- ( 
fered terribly from frost; breath¬ 
lessness, and all the miseries of-, 
an Arctic in. the, skies where air 
is thin and rarefied and the tem¬ 
perature far .below zero.' ’ They” 
added immeasurably to scientific 
knowledge. \ .! - . 
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The names of all these things found in the countryside begin with the letter T. A list of them will be given next week 


KNOWLEDGE 

Xiie principal of a college was 
interviewing a young man 
who wished to become a student. 

“ Well, what do you know ? ” 
asked the principal. 

“ Nothing,” replied the youth 
frankly. 

■ “ Then . your prospects are 
splendid, my friend, for you are 
three years in advance of the 
other students here. It takes 
them three years to learn what 
you know to begin with." ^3 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus are in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus and Mars 
are in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may ______ 

be seen at 
8 o’clock on Sunday morning, 
December 22. 

In the Market Place 

JJere is a simple little, problem 
' which you should be able to 
solve within two minutes. 

In each of two pens in a market¬ 
place there were 30 sheep. All the 
sheep were sold to two farmers, 
one farmer taking three times as 
many as the other. To place 
each farmer’s property in separate. 
pens'how many sheep should be 
transferred from one pen to the 
' other ? Answer next week 



A TOUGH MORSEL 

An ostrich preferred to be fed 
On pig-iron and morsels of lead; 
But when they brought steel 
For his evening meal, 

“ It’s too hard for digestion,” he 
said. 

How Cervantes Wrote His Name 

]yjiGUEL de Cervantes Saavedra 
will be remembered for all 
time as the author of Don Quixote.. 

After a stormy youth, during 
which he spent five years' as a 
prisoner of Algerian corsairs,' he 
gave himself to literature in Madrid. 
He regarded his many plays and 
short novels as his serious work, 
and wrote Don Quixote spas¬ 
modically as a recreation and 
merely to amuse. Cervantes was 
born in 1547 and died in 1616. This 
is how he wrote his name : 


A LITTLE GENTLEMAN 

All day I sleep beside the fire ; 

All night I chase the mice ; 
My coat is sleek and satin-soft; 
In habits I-am nice. 

I always purr when I am pleased; 
My mistress says I’m fat; 

In short, I really am, you know, 
A well-conducted cat. 

Blackout Straphangers 

'J'iie overcrowded electric train 
was travelling in the Blackout 
on an open section of line, so all 
lights were extinguished. 

■ “ Can I- find you a strap ? ” a 
tall youth asked a lady by his side. 

“ Thank you very much, but I 
have one,” she replied. 

"Splendid!" said the youth. 
" Then perhaps you will let go of 
my tie.” 


NOT QUITE BIGHT 

]\Jusic teacher : " I have told you 
that / means forte, so what do 
you think ff means ? ” 

Pupil : “ Eighty ! ” 

Do You Live at Taunton ? 
'J'aunton is spelt in Domesday 
. Book Tantone, and the name 
means the town on the River Tone. 

Tone has the same origin as 
Thames, and means the quiet river, 
a reference, no doubt, to the slow 
flowing of the River Tone. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Uncle Harry’s 
Apples 

There were 24 
apples; Alf had 
2 , Bob 6, Tom 
12 , and Sid 4. j 
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Jacko Sings Carols 


What Am I ? 

giNCE time began my age I date, 
Yet still retain my youthful 
state; - • 

And if I live till all things moulder 
1 never shall be one day older. 

I’m that which none can ever see, - 
And what now is shall never be; 

I always rise with every morn, 

And yet must die before I’m born. 
As long as time remains the same, 
So long shall I retain my name. 

And though my life is but <t span, 
Yet time must die before I can; 
To find me out this clue I’ll give : 
If time were dead I could not live. 

Answer next week 



Hidden Toys and Faces 



Tacko thought it would be a good idea to do.some carol-singing. " Come 
on, Chimp! ” he cried. “ Let’s see if the Mater recognises our voices. 
As Mother Jacko went to the window to see who was making all that 
noise in the garden an avalanche of snow slid off the roof and fell plop. 

Winchester Once More 


jyjANY readers agree with the 
■ comment in a recent C N that 
there is*more in Winchester than' 
meets the eye. 

.Reference was being made to the 
number of words that could be 
formed from the letters in the 
name Winchester. A reader had 
sent 212, a challenge which was 
accepted by others who sent lists’ 
up'to 240. 

Many further lists have been 
received since, the longest of. All 
coming from a school at Southend-- 
on-Sea, where it was set as a class 


competition. The best individual 
list in the class gave 392 words, 
and altogether the efforts produced 
505 different words. 

This appears to be a good game 
for the long evenings of the Black¬ 
out, for there are numerous names 
lending themselves to similar treat¬ 
ment. One reader, forinstance, sent 
a list of 214 words from the name 
Lancaster; while another sent 
264 made from letters in the words 
Children’s Newspaper, a list com¬ 
piled - in 90 minutes without the 
aid of a dictionary. 


Id on Parle Francois 


A Dog and the School Bell 

A, reader tells us that when 
young lie went to a convent school, 
where many bells were being rung 
throughout the day, and could be 
heard at’ his .home. Their-fox-' 


Un Chien et la Cloche de 1’JfecoIe 

■ Un lecteur nous raebnte que, 
dans sa jeunesse, il allait a l’ecole au 
couvent, oil les cloches sonnaient a 
intervalles pendant toute la jour- 
riee, .et. s’entendaient de chez lui. 


-J[idden in this drawing are nine toys and the faces of four children 
who will receive thein as Christmas presents. Can you find them ? 


terrier;-. Togo, .-knew which of the, Leur fox, Togo, savait laquelle de 
belis would release the children, ces cloches liberait les enfants de 
: from school. : When the twelve’ l’ecple. Lorsqne la cloche de midi 
o’clock bell or the four o’clock bell' ou celle de quatre lieures sonnait, il 
sou nded lie would at once begin to s’e. mettait aussitot a aboyer. Sa 
bark. Then his mistress let him out, _ niattresse alors le laissait sortir, et 
arid he-ran to the school door and- il courait a la porte de l’ecole pour 
waited till the children came out. r y at'tendre la sortie des enfants. 

'Togo may have distinguished the' ; Il se petit que Togo ait distingue 
bells, but'litany animals' seem to ’ les coups de cloche, toutefois bien 
■ be able,to Judge the lapse of-time des ahimaiix paraissent ca’pables 
correctly-without any guidance- d’estifrier correctement le laps de 
from sounds';*' . : , temps sans etre guides par les sons. 


The Empire and the 
Kind’s England 

Best English Scene 
For Those Far Away 

’Y’he overseas readers of the 
King’s England books have 
been generous in their appre¬ 
ciation of this superb picture 
of the Motherland, the most 
comprehensive English Scene now 
in book form anywhere; and 
the Dominion newspapers have 
pointed out the unique value 
of these county books for those 
far away who may never have 
seen the Island. 

C N readers who wish to post 
any of these volumes to friends 
overseas (a beautiful and thrill¬ 
ing token of the Island in her 
greatest days) may do so through 
Hodder and Stoughton, who’ 
will send them on. 

We give here one or tv* from 
this chorus of appreciations. 

The reader who may never have 
tlie chance to see England will, 
through these hooks, gain a cleat 
picture of the country, grasp some¬ 
thing of that inner history of its 
people, understand the deep slow 
life in them that helped to change 
a small island to an Empire. 
With enthusiastic thoroughness and 
skill Mr Mee has gathered his 
records and woven them into a 
delightful, airy fabric full of colour 
and light. 

To the visitor in England from 
overseas these books of the coun¬ 
ties are indispensable and enthrall¬ 
ing ; to the resident there they 
bring permanently to his mind 
the beauties and history of his 
land ; and to all they are a neces¬ 
sary accompaniment to a true 
appreciation of the Empire. 

Hobart Mercury 

Arthur Me.e's Berkshire is a 
fascinating book, coupled with the 
fact that it is a classic book of 
reference, particularly suitable for 
schools. Mr Mee gives the im¬ 
pression of warm association with 
Berkshire, as indeed he has done 
in all his books on the Motherland. 
The pictures give to the young 
reader a vivid idea and dignity of 
the grandeur of English traditions, 
and he cannot help but contrast 
them with Australia’s beaches, 
haystacks, bandicoots, kangaroos, 
and koalas, such is the vastly 
different ' existence of the two 
peoples living under the same flag. 
Such books are an excellent study 
for the young Australian to become 
acquainted with his fellow-man 
across the seas. 

■ Western Vogue, Perth 

Arthur Mee’s love of the Old 
Country literally resounds through 
these glamorously. informative 
pages, and if ever one wished to 
acquire a longing to visit these 
scenes of quiet beauty and rich 
tradition it . can assuredly be at¬ 
tainted through his county epics. 

Brisbane Telegraph 

The arrangement as established 
in the series enables a reader to 
please himself as he will, using 
the indexes and the map to follow 
some special interest, browsing at 
random, or taking a straight way 
through the book. Few travel books 
have the fascination of these stay- 
at-home guides to inexhaustible 

England. Christchurch Press 

“CHRISTMAS” 

The word may seem a mockery this year. 
It need not be. -'For every £l we receive,we 
will provide'eight evacuated children with a 
Chrisi mas gift. 5/- pays for a parcel to'one 
of orr - Uoys in. the Forces. Please help l 
Address: Rev. Percy Ineson, • 

EAST END MISSION 

Bromley Street. 'Commercial Road. 
Stepney, E.T. | 
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that-it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers, be lent, resold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade, except at the full retail price of 2d; and that it shall not be lent, resold! 
hired out, or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade. December 21,1940. S.S, ~~ 












































































































































